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In view of this, the question of authorship is unimportant. 
It was signed by four powers, whose delegates respectively 
adopted it, all having made various suggestions. 

I may say, however, with respect to the general course of 
negotiations, that after assent had been given by Great 
Britain and Japan that France should be a party to the 
agreement, I prepared a draft of the treaty based upon the 
various suggestions which had been exchanged between the 
delegates. This draft was first submitted to Senator Lodge 
and Mr. Root, as you were then absent on account of the 
death of your mother. After the approval of the American 
delegates who were here, the draft was submitted to the 
representatives of other powers and became the subject of 
discussion between the heads of the delegations concerned, 
and with a few changes, which were approved by the Amer- 
ican delegates and which did not affect the spirit or sub- 
stance of the proposed treaty, an agreement was reached. 
Immediately upon your return I went over the whole matter 
with you and the proposed agreement received your ap- 
proval. I should add that, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, I prepared a memorandum to accompany the treaty 
with respect to its effect in relation to the mandated islands 
and reserving domestic questions. 

At this stage, while it was not strictly a Conference mat- 
ter, in order to insure publicity at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the treaty as thus agreed upon and before it had been 
signed was presented by Senator Lodge to the Conference 
in plenary session and its import and limitations stated. 
His statement met with the acquiescence of all. 

The treaty as thus drawn and notified was deemed to 
embrace the main islands of Japan. Later, in view of the 
sentiment both in this country and Japan, it was deemed to 
be preferable to exclude these main islands and a supple- 
mentary treaty was prepared to this effect, which designated 
the islands of Japan which it was to include. 

There is not the slightest mystery about the treaty or 
basis for suspicion regarding it. It is a Straightforward 
document which attains one of the most important objects 
the American Government has had in view and is of the 
highest importance to the maintenance of friendly relations 
in the Far East upon a sound basis. As the President re- 
cently said, in his communication to the Senate, it is an 
essential part of the plan to create conditions in the Far 
Bast at once favorable to the maintenance of the policies we 
have long advocated and to an enduring peace. 

In view of this, and in view of the relation of the treaty 
to the results of the Conference, its failure would be nothing 
short of a national calamity. 

I am, my dear Senator, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Chables E. Hughes. 

The Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, United States Senate. 



AMERICAN GROUP, INTERPARLIAMENT- 
ARY UNION, NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 

Below Is the stenographic report of the meeting on February 24 
of the American Group, Interparliamentary Union. 

MINUTES 

The nineteenth annual nieeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was held Friday, February 
24, 1922, at 10:30 o'clock, in the Caucus Room of the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C, Senator William B. 
McKinley, President of the American Group, presiding. 

The PRESIDENT: If the meeting will come to order, I 
shall ask the secretary to read the agenda and briefly to 
outline the work of the year just closed. 

(The secretary distributed the following as the order of 
business for the meeting : ) 



AGENDA 

Reading of the minutes. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Report of the executive committee. 

Unfinished business. 

New business : 

1. Action relative to certain resolutions adopted at 

the Stockholm meeting. 

2. Recommendations relative to the time and place 

of the annual conference this year. 

3. Appropriation of $4,000 by the Congress. 

4. Membership in our group. 

5. The conference of 1923. 

6. Co-operation with Canada and the other American 

States. 
Election of officers : 

President, three vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
executive committee of nine, permanent executive 
secretary. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 

Secretary CALL : Mr. Chairman, I assume you wish me 
to give only the mountain peaks of the year's work. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Group 
was held February 24, 1921, at which meeting you elected 
officers. You also passed a minute of appreciation of the 
services of Dr. North, who because of illness was obliged to 
resign as executive secretary of the group. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 19th of May, 1921, at which meeting there was a special 
committee of five appointed to draft a reply to a communi- 
cation ■ from Lord Weardale, President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. At this meeting it was decided to hold 
another meeting of the group May 24, and to send a mem- 
bership circular to all the members of the Congress. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 24th of May, Representative Montague presiding, in the 
absence of Senator McKinley. The meeting was addressed 
by Representative Burton. The communication drafted by 
the committee of five was adopted, as recommended by the 
committee and by the executive committee. The communi- 
cation was as follows : 

To The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, U Rue de VEcole 

Medicine, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Sirs : 

Please accept greetings from your fellow-members of the Ameri- 
can Group, all of whom are pleased to know of the plans of our 
Council for the Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference at Stock- 
holm, August 17-19 of the current year. The gracious invitation 
of the Swedish Group, combined with the generous co-operation 
of the Swedish Government, leads us to feel that the resumption 
of our conferences will take place under circumstances as happy 
and propitious as could well be possible. 

We have examined the "Agenda of the Conference," submitted 
under date of April 20, 1921^ and we hasten to express our earnest 
hope and perfect confidence that our brethren will come again to 
a meeting of minds with reference to questions peculiarly within the 
historic province of the Union, questions relating principally to 
International law. The time, we believe, has not arrived when our 
Union can profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or 
even economic questions which may give rise to disputes between 
States. The peaceful and judicial settlement of international con- 
troversies, so wisely and constructively discussed and advanced in 
the first and second Hague conferences, remains still the supreme 
opportunity of the Interparliamentary Union ; so much so, indeed. 
that we of the American Group urge upon our co-workers of other 
nations : 
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1. The calling of a third Hague conference. 

2. The extension of the principle of International concilia- 

tion, as set forth in the score and more of treaties 
negotiated between the United States and other powers 
in 1913, commonly known as the "Bryan treaties." 

3. The creation of a judicial union of the nations, under 

which such questions as the interpretation of treaties 
or of international law, the breach of international obli- 
gations, the determination of reparations, and the in- 
terpretation of prior decisions passed by the court of 
the union may all be decided by the court according to 
principles of accepted law and known equity. 

4. The continuation of the conferences of the Interparliament- 

ary Union, not only for these high purposes herein set 
forth, but for the additional and by no means insignifi- 
cant reasons, namely, that lawmakers of the world may 
become more generally acquainted, more intelligently 
informed of each other's tasks, and more sympathetic- 
ally alive to the possibilities awaiting them in the realm 
of practical international achievement. 

We of the American Group have not lost interest in such ques- 
tions as the limitation of armaments, the reduction of the cruelties 
of war, the establishment of a prize court, the rules relating to 
neutrality, and the like ; but we feel that these matters are depend- 
ent upon, and that they are not anterior to, the mode of inter- 
national conference, the method of conciliation, and the means of 
judicial settlement, to which we have taken the liberty here to 
avert. 

We believe that the Interparliamentary Union has in Its tra- 
ditional adherence to substantially these high matters amply proved 
its reason for being, and that nothing has happened since our last 
meeting, in 1913, to warrant any change in Its independent action, 
in its fundamental aims, or in its methods. 

At this meeting it was voted to leave the election of dele- 
gates to the Stockholm meeting to the executive committee. 

I have here a detailed account of the Stockholm meeting 
(see Advocate of Peace, October, 1921), which I shall not 
go into unless requested to do so. 

The PRESIDENT: Would it not be well just to touch 
some of the high points of the Stockholm, meeting? There 
were a number of nations represented there, and the Swed- 
ish Government took charge of it. 

Secretary CALL: Yes; the Stockholm meeting was, on 
the whole, a very successful, stimulating meeting. There 
were some fifteen nations represented. Canada did not 
come, although she had planned to be present. Our repre- 
sentatives there were: Representatives Slayden, Montague, 
Britten, Brooks, and Barclay, and Senators Robinson, Walsh 
of Montana, and Senator McKinley. 

The meeting divided itself naturally into serious profes- 
sional duties and social activities. It is an interesting fact 
that the group was entertained throughout the week at the 
house of Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, our Minister to Stockholm, 
in the palace owned by the son of the King, Prince Wilhelm. 
We were also entertained by the King, by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and, later by the Danish Group at Copen- 
hagen. 

It is true that the business of the conference was ex- 
pressed in certain resolutions, eight in number, which have 
been sent to every member of Congress and which upon the 
motion of Senator Walsh of Montana, have appeared in the 
Congressional Record under date of October 10, 1921. 

Mr. BURTON: Is it not true, Mr. Call.rthat the confer- 
ence welcomed the ideas of the American delegates, basing 
its actions somewhat upon those ideas? 

Secretary CALL : I can say this : The American delegates 
were looked upon as a most important group. If any mem- 
ber of the American delegation spoke, he was listened to; 



if he expressed any desires, such desires were acted upon 
favorably and with most cordial unanimity. Messrs. Burton 
and Slayden were made members of the Council, Mr. Burton 
being appointed also one of the five members of the execu- 
tive committee. Our President, Senator McKinley, was able 
to direct affairs very skillfully and effectively, in more direc- 
tions than one. 

It is true that ex-Congressman Slayden submitted resolu- 
tions looking toward the affiliation of all the American re- 
publics with the Interparliamentary Union, and it is a fact, 
as a result of those resolutions, that the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union has communicated with all of the 
other American republics, asking them thus to become 
affiliated. 

It is true that the delegates were able to come to a meet- 
ing of minds, and that the various resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

One thing that they were interested in was the labor ques- 
tion, and they passed a resolution there providing for the 
institution of a special committee for labor questions. I 
have the resolution before me. I shall not read it unless 
you ask it. 

Mr. BURTON: That would come up under the subject of 
new business, would it not? 

Secretary CALL: Yes. 

It Is true that they were interested in the armaments 
question, in economic and financial problems, and in the 
question of passports. These were, perhaps, the main things 
that they were interested in and passed resolutions upon. 
So much for the Stockholm meeting. 

There was a meeting of your executive committee, at a 
dinner given by Senator McKinley in his home, December 
15, 1921. At that altogether delightful affair the treasurer 
submitted his statement As you know, the Secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Union, in connection with Dr. Brant- 
ing, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Sweden, received last 
year the Nobel Peace Prize. It was voted to send a cable- 
gram to Dr. Lang£, congratulating him. 

It was decided to recommend to this body the appropria- 
tion of $4,000 by the Congress to the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

On the 21st of February there was another meeting of the 
executive committee, at which meeting the agenda for this 
meeting was provided for. That agenda is now in your 
hands. 

The PRESIDENT: The treasurer not being here, we will 
not have his report. 

Have you anything to report, Senator Burton, under "Re- 
port of the Executive Committee"? 

Mr. BURTON: Well, only to repeat what I have so often 
said, that I regard the possibilities of accomplishing great 
results by this Interparliamentary Union as worthy of very 
serious consideration. I think these possibilities were never 
greater than now. I think, with the leadership that has been 
assigned to us among the nations, we ought to take a very 
active part in it, and support it in every possible way. 

The PRESIDENT; I might say, gentlemen, adding to 
what Mr. Call has said about the meeting in Stockholm, that 
it was very evident that all of the nations were interested. 
There were about 150 representatives from these fifteen na- 
tions, and they are all looking to the United States for 
leadership — not so much looking for money, but for the 
moral backing of the United States. They were all tremen- 
dously interested in the outcome of the Washington Confer- 
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ence, which at that time, August 1, had just been called. It 
was, to a certain extent, pathetic, the way they seemed to 
depend on the United States for the future of the world. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. President, may I say right there 
that I was talking to the Secretary of State of Germany 
about two years ago, and, just speaking along the lines of 
that general leadership, he said that the world would never 
be able to accomplish much unless the United States sits 
down at the table with them and discusses things ; that the 
United States is a great creditor nation and the other na- 
tions are the debtor nations, and unless we sit down and 
discuss matters with them, we shall never be able to reach 
any correct solution of the difficulties. 

Mr. BURTON: Who said that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM: The Secretary of State of Germany 
said that to me personally. 

The PRESIDENT : I might add this : We came on through 
Denmark, and the Danish delegation had a luncheon for us 
in Copenhagen — 70 or 80 being present, members of the 
Danish Parliament — and it was the general . opinion there 
that their main hope lay in the United States. We were 
over in Germany for two days, in Berlin and Hamburg,, 
and went down the Rhine; and every one that we were 
thrown into contact with spoke of the absolute importance 
of the United States taking hold — not standing alone, but 
taking hold. 

Mr. LINTHICUM : That is it exactly. 

The PRESIDENT: We come now to the new business, 
consisting of action relative to certain resolutions adopted 
at the Stockholm meeting. 

Secretary CALL: Mr. Walsh was to submit a motion this 
morning with reference to the labor question. 

The PRESIDENT : It was really rather a formal endorse- 
ment of what has been done. Some of those countries are 
very particularly interested in the labor question. Sweden 
is, and Finland and Switzerland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: It is more particularly Sweden, is it 
not? 

The PRESIDENT : Yes. The trouble with Sweden at this 
time is that Germany is furnishing all of her manufactured 
goods that she needs and her factories are closed down. 

Mr. LINTHICUM : Representative Lineberger, who has 
just returned from Germany, says that their factories and 
mills are running to about 85 per cent capacity, and that 
at the present time they are turning out about two loco- 
motives a day for the Russian Government. 

Mr. BURTON: That is in Germany? 

Mr. LINTHICUM : That is in Germany. 

The PRESIDENT : I think that the information we gath- 
ered as we went around in Europe was that there w"as a very 
limited demand for manufactured articles all over Europe, 
but what demand there was was being supplied by Germany. 

Mr. LINTHICUM : Mr. Lineberger said that the labor in 
Germany received about 75 cents a day in our money. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : In our meeting a few 
days ago, there seemed to be a feeling of approval of the 
idea of doing away with the charges^ for viseing passports. 
I wonder if we ought to recommend without reserve the 
removal of those charges? My information, which perhaps 
is not reliable, is to the effect that it is quite easy, ordi- 
narily, for a citizen of a foreign country coming to this 
country to obtain a passport, and it is only by requiring a 
vis£ of that passport by American officials that any oppor- 
tunity whatever is given to our people to investigate the 



quality and the character of the foreigner who has a pass- 
port who proposes to come to this country. If we do away 
altogether with the vise, the matter of permitting foreigners 
to come to this country would practically, if not altogether, 
be in the hands of the foreign governments, and we would 
lose our only opportunity of making investigation as to 
whether or not people proposing to come to this country 
ought to be admitted. 

I may not have that right, but that is my impression: 
and without further information I would hesitate to recom- 
mend to the Congress the doing away with that altogether — 
the removal of the charges and making it so easy, as this 
new plan would make it, for foreigners to come to this 
country.. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: My understanding is that the purpose 
was to reduce the fee to a minimum; not to do away with 
the vis6 itself, but to reduce the fee to a minimum; that is 
my understanding; I do not know exactly what the reso- 
lution says. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the matter of passports 
may, perhaps, be better left to a later place on our program. 
The second business is the recommendation of the committee 
relative to the time and place of the annual conference this 
year. A statement has come to the secretary suggesting that 
Vienna has asked that the conference meet there in October. 
We are asked what would be the preference of the United 
States? It has been suggested by Senator Burton that there 
is to be a campaign on next October. 

Mr. OLDFIELD : My suggestion is to have it in August — 
about the 10th of August. 

Secretary CALL: I have a cablegram from Dr. Lange, 
dated yesterday, asking if the latter part of August would 
be more acceptable to the Americans. 

Mr. OLDFIELD : It would be to me. Is not that feeling 
universal? Ought we not to give an affirmative answer to 
that? I think October would be out of the question. 

Mr. MOORES : Yes, I think so. 

The PRESIDENT : I think we all feel that October would 
be out of the question. Then it is the sense of the meeting 
that the secretary should cable Dr. Lange 1 that the latter 
part of August would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Why not around the 10th of Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. BURTON : That is out of the question, because there 
is a meeting of the League of Nations then. Our informa- 
tion is that September would not be acceptable. 

The PRESIDENT: Then there is the suggestion of a 
$4,000 appropriation by Congress. For a good many years, 
an appropriation of $2,000 has been made by Congress 
toward the general expenses of maintaining the International 
organization. Part of that goes to the secretary, Mr. Lange, 
who, I believe, receives a salary of about $4,000 a year — 
when he collects it ; and then there are the expenses of the 
administration of his office. 

The expenses have been divided around among the score 
of nations in the past in proportion to population. But, 
naturally, in the upsetting of the situation growing out of 
the war, Germany and Austria have not been in a very good 
position to pay; and it happens just at this time that, be- 
cause the Interparliamentary Union has been willing to 
admit Germany and Austria to its round-the-table meetings, 
that France and Belgium have pulled out for the time being, 
at least. 

The expenses, of course, are more than they were for- 
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merly. The Bureau asks the United States Congress to 
increase America's contribution to $4,000 instead of the 
$2,000. granted heretofore. And we delegates who were 
there — both from the Senate and the House side — recognized 
the necessity, and would ask our fellow-members to vote 
$4,000; and we ask all of you gentlemen to try to see that 
that is done. 

Mr. BURTON: Have you spoken to Mr. Husted, Mr. 
Moores, about that? 

Mr. MOORES: I asked Mr. Husted to come here this 
morning, and he said he would be here with us. His sym- 
pathy is with us; but his subcommittee is working on that 
bill right now and he could not come over here. 

Mr. BURTON: I had a conversation with him, and he 
said it was considered by the' committee that they could not 
report that $4,000, but that he would favor an amendment 
to that effect, if offered on the floor of the House ; that he, 
himself, is in favor of it. 

Mr. MOORES : Well, we shall have to do that. 

Mr. BURTON: He urged, however, that the bill coming 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, which has already 
been reported, be passed, if possible — If not in both houses, 
at least in the Senate — before March 25, which he gave as 
the date when they would bring their bill before the House. 
And that is the present status of it. The $4,000 is in the 
Senate bill as reported. Now, if that bill passes, it ought 
to be perfectly easy ; indeed, I think it can be accomplished, 
even if that does not pass. 

Mr. OLDPIELD : Mr. Linthicum is the ranking Democrat 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and he might 
be of great help to. us with the other members of the com- 
mittee on this proposition. 

Mr. BURTON : He has been of great help already in try- 
ing to get them to bring in a report. 

The PRESIDENT : The next item is : "Membership in Our 
Group." We have 435 Members of Congress and 96 Sena- 
tors, and they are all entitled to membership in the Ameri- 
can Group, if they simply acquiesce. About one-third of 
them do. It has been suggested that each member who is 
interested work with the members from his own State to 
have them simply acquiesce. 

Mr. BURTON: Well, I will promise for one, if the secre- 
tary will send me a list of those who are already members 
from Ohio, to obtain the membership of at least the largest 
number of those who are not members. 

Mr. OLDFIELD : I will do that for Arkansas very gladly. 

Mr. BROOKS : I will do the same. 

Mr. MOORES : Mr. R. Walton Moore, of Virginia, wants 
to be admitted as a member. 

The PRESIDENT : All right. 

The fifth item is "The Conference of 1923." Senator Bur- 
ton, what are your views about that? 

Mr. BURTON: Well, I think all we can say about that 
is this : That we must begin our efforts in behalf of that 
now. Of course, it will require an appropriation of not less 
than $50,000, if the Conference comes to this country. The 
delegates from Europe will be very glad indeed to come 
here. The meeting was held in this country in 1904. Since 
that time meetings have been in the different capitals of 
Europe — one of them in Brussels, one in Geneva, etc. Now, 
whether it is best to have a general movement by all the 
members in that behalf, or to appoint a committee specially 
to ascertain whether we can obtain that appropriation, or 



begin a movement for it, is a question that I think it is well 
for us to consider. 

It seems to me that it is rather due to the members of 
the Union that we should invite them here. This would be 
the best place in which they could meet. It is not as con- 
venient for the European members, but there would be a 
certain prestige in having them come here - that would not 
apply to any other country in the present state of affairs. 

Now, we anticipate some difficulty in obtaining that ap- 
propriation, which is absolutely essential to entertaining 
them. I think that we should begin that agitation right 
now. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: The best agitation is to have every 
Member of Congress a member of this Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr. BURTON : Yes, that is the first thing ; and then, next, 
we should take it up with the proper authorities. I suppose 
that recommendation would have to come from the Director 
of the Budget. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : Would it not be bet- 
ter to get an approval and a recommendation from the 
Administration? 

Mr. BURTON: Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: Yes, from the Secretary of State, and 
let Mm, if he will, request it from the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. BURTON: I think we can accomplish that. But 
what is everybody's business is nobody's business, and per- 
haps the best way would be to select a committee. 

Mr. OLDFIELD : I think that would be a good idea, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BURTON: Yes, I move, Mr. Chairman, that you ap- 
point at your leisure a committee of five ; that a committee 
of five be selected by the President to secure, if possible, 
the necessary appropriation and take other preliminary steps 
for the meeting of the Union in the United States in 1923. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion, and unless there is objection we shall consider it 
adopted, and I will appoint that committee later. 

The sixth item is "Co-operation with Canada and the 
Other American States." 

Mr. MOORES: Mr. President, I move that the President 
be directed to correspond with Canada and. other American 
States, in his discretion, with a view to persuading them to 
meet with us and join in enlarging the American Section — 
the continental American section, including Cuba, of 
course — of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The PRESIDENT : Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : Mr. President, is 
there some particular form of joining the unit suggested, 
that would seem to get Canada and the United States in, to 
the exclusion of the Southern republics, or was it a general 
proposition to get all countries on this side of the ocean into 
the Union? 

Tbe PRESIDENT: I might say that Mr. Slayden intro- 
duced a resolution in Stockholm, suggesting that the inter- 
national organization invite the 20 other American repub- 
lics — Canada was already a member — to become members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

. Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : Of course, our inter- 
est with Canada is friendly, and we could be very close to- 
gether, and I thought possibly there was some idea along 
that line — as to the United States and Canada. 

The PRESIDENT : I think that was in part the idea, and 
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if the resolution is adopted the Chair will consider that 
particularly, one purpose is to get in closer touch with the 
Canadian organization. 

Mr. BURTON: There is this to be said about the South 
American republics: They take great interest in interna- 
tional affairs. Their lawyers are more generally educated 
in international law than ours are. They are sensitive 
about their position in the forum of international relations, 
and I think they would welcome a suggestion of this kind, 
that they be made members. - Strangely, they have not 
affiliated themselves with the Union; and while our rela- 
tions with Canada, of course, are closer, because of prox- 
imity and similarity of language and institutions, it is very 
desirable that the South American republics be brought in. 
It is a recognition that is due to them, anyway. They 
ought to be invited, and I am inclined to think that at least 
some of them would be glad to join. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : Yes; I can see why 
it would be very desirable to have them in; but, without 
knowing as much about it as I might, I thought there was 
a suggestion of joining Canada and the United States to- 
gether in some way. 

The PRESIDENT: You are right. There was a sugges- 
tion that Canada and the United States work together at 
this time, perhaps, jointly to invite the nations to have the 
next meeting here 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) (interposing) : Yes. 
For that purpose alone? 

The PRESIDENT: And then I have suggested myself 
that, perhaps, it would be well to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the individual members of the Canadian Group, and 
perhaps have a joint meeting with them some time this 
winter and invite them to come here. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : I think that would 
be very desirable. 

The PRESIDENT : In order that we might talk the other 
master over with them. 

Mr. MOORES: It seems to me that if we could get the 
A-B-C countries interested, the others would fall into line 
right away, the Central American States, Colombia and the 
rest of them. But we have got to get the A-B-C countries 
first, and I think we would better take that up with the 
embassies here. Of course, we have this great opportunity 
this year of the Brazilian Exposition, and a great many of 
us will be going to Rio Janeiro. I think that things could 
be arranged better by first approaching the A-B-C group. 

The PRESIDENT: Well, without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be considered as adopted as enlarged. 

Gentlemen, the next item is the "Election of Officers" ; 
and I should like to say for myself that I have appreciated 
very much the position you gave me as President two years 
ago, and I feel that it is an honor that ought to be handed 
around. I really think it belongs in the House, instead of 
in the Senate. The nominations for officers are now in order. 

Mr. BURTON: Mr. President, there is one point to be 
taken into account. The presidency of this organization be- 
longed for many years to one man, from 1904 to, perhaps, 
1916. In promoting the efficiency of this group, there are 
strong arguments in favor of continuing the same man in 
the presidency. You, Mr. President, were at Stockholm the 
recognized head of the group. We have every reason to be 
satisfied and pleased with your management. 

We recognize that you are in the midst of the manifold 



duties that you have to perform in your congressional work, 
but we appreciate your work for this American Group, and 
it seems to me that you should continue in the presidency. 
1 therefore make the motion that the secretary be author- 
ized to cast the ballot of the organization for you, Senator 
McKinley, for President. 

(The motion was put by Mr. Moores and unanimously 
adopted.) 

Mr. MOORES: The secretary is directed to cast a ballot 
for Senator McKinley for re-election as President. 

President McKINLEY: I thank you, gentlemen. I really 
think it is an honor, although I think it ought to be passed 
around. 

There are three vice-presidents, a secretary and treasurer, 
an executive committee of nine, and a permanent executive 
secretary to be elected. Nominations are in order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : Who are the vice- 
presidents? 

Secretary CALL : Representative Montague, of Virginia ; 
Representative Steenerson, of Minnesota, and Representa- 
tive Oldfield, of Arkansas. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (of Michigan) : A very good list of 
men. 

The PRESIDENT : You might read the others. 

Secretary CALL: The treasurer is Representative A. J. 
Sabath, of Illinois; the secretary is Representative Henry 
G. Dupre, of Louisiana. The executive secretary is Arthur 
Deerin Call, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The executive committee is made up of Representative 
Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia; Representative Fred 
Britten, of Illinois ; Representative Theodore Burton, of 
Ohio; Representative Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin; 
Representative William W. Rucker, of Missouri; Repre- 
sentative William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas; Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, of Arkansas; Senator Thomas Sterling, of 
South Dakota ; Representative Henry W. Temple, of Penn- 
sylvania; Representative Halvor Steenerson, of Minnesota; 
Representative James C. McLaughlin, of Michigan; and 
Representative Merrill Moores, of Indiana. 

Mr. McSWAIN : Mr. Chairman, I move the re-election of 
all those several officers. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion, and we will consider that a vote has been had, unless 
there is objection, and the officers are re-elected. 

I want to say this, gentlemen, that a great deal of the 
success of the work of the past year — in fact, I think most 
of the success of the work of the past year — has been due 
to the efficiency of the executive secretary, Mr. Call, who 
serves without any pay, pays his own postage, and is always 
mindful of whatever 1 is to be done. It is extremely satis- 
factory, as the honorary head of an organization, to have 
some one else who knows how to do the work and does it, 
though the head always gets the credit. 

Mr. Call has done a lot of work — and head work. I may 
say for myself that I have always been very fortunate in 
having somebody around who knew more than I did. Of 
course, I always take the credit for it (Laughter.) 
The next item is "Miscellaneous Business." 
Secretary CALL: There are these resolutions. 
Mr. OLDFIELD : I think the secretary should read them. 
Secretary CALL : It was voted at its meeting on the 21st 
of February that the executive committee recommend to 
the American Group the appointment of a committee of two 
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members of the House and two members of the Senate to 
serve as a special committee for the study of labor questions. 

Mr. BURTON: The arguments for that, as I stated the 
other day, are these : 

In the first place, it is a question in which the conference 
is very much interested; and, other things being equal, we 
should adopt their recommendations. 

In the next place, any movement looking to the better- 
ment of the conditions of labor and raising the standards is 
presumably for the benefit of the United States, because our 
labor is better paid and in better condition than any labor 
in the world. 

It is first, then, in conformity with the aims and objects 
of the Union; and, second, what we may term a selfish in- 
terest of our own in favor of it. 

Now, the action of that committee may not control any- 
thing done by Congress, but it is in line with objects that, 
it seems to me, commend themselves to ns all. 

Let us see: Would the proper motion be to adopt that 
resolution, or what would it be? 

Secretary CALL: The recommendation of the executive 
committee is that this group appoint a committee — I as- 
sume that the President be empowered to appoint two mem- 
bers of the Senate and two members of" the House as such 
a committee. 

Mr. BURTON: I move that that committee be appointed. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: I second the motion. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion. Without objection, it is adopted. 

Secretary CALL: It was voted to recommend to the 
American Group the appointment of a delegate to the Inter- 
national Financial and Monetary Conference from the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr. BURTON : With regard to that, I think there is some 
question. The United States has been invited to. join the 
Conference at Genoa. My forecast is that we will not have 
representative there until the treaties now pending are dis- 
posed of ; and there may be other obstacles in the way. Per- 
haps the selection of such a delegate would do no harm. 
But the question of the economic relations of the United 
States to European and other countries — of the general 
situation — is peculiarly one for our State Department. And 
what would be -contemplated of this delegate is that he 
would go abroad and confer with the delegates from other 
countries? 

Secretary CALL: That is all he could do. 

Mr. BURTON : Yes. Well, could the trip be made by the 
time of the meeting of the Union, next August, or whenever 
it should occur? 

Secretary CALL: I suspect that they would meet at the 
same time. 

Mr. BURTON : That is, at the time of the meeting of the 
Union? 

Secretary CALL: Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT: I rather gather from Senator Burton's 
remarks that it would be just as well if we passed over that 
particular suggestion in silence. 

Mr. BURTON : I am inclined to think that we had better 
postpone action. 

Secretary CALL : It was voted to recommend to this body 
that Representatives Cooper and Sabath be asked to prepare 
a resolution embodying the recommendations of the Stock- 
holm Conference relative to passports. 



Mr. BURTON: Are those recommendations? 

Secretary CALL : Yes. The Nineteenth Interparliamentary 
Conference expressed the opinion that the present require- 
ments relative to the viseing of passports ought to be im- 
mediately limited to the requirements of international 
police 

Mr. BURTON: Requirements of what? 

Secretary CALL: Of the international police, and that all 
expenses and restrictions with regard to the procuring or 
exhibiting of passports by travelers should be reduced to 
the strictest minimum. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: That was adopted at Stockholm, was 
it? 

Secretary CALL: That was adopted at Stockholm. This 
committee is asked to approve that resolution. 

Mr. McSWAIN: This would apply to travelers, not to 
immigrants. 

The PRESIDENT: I do not think, Mr. McLaughlin, in 
line with what you said, that it would apply to immigrants. 

Mr. OLDFIELD: It would just apply to people traveling 
from this country to Europe and from Europe to this coun- 
try. 

The PRESIDENT : I know of a case where a man travel- 
ing from England to Stockholm had to go through three 
countries to get to Stockholm, and he had to make his pass- 
port arrangements in those countries in making what we 
would call a night's trip of probably 30 hours. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: He did not necessarily have to do that. 

The PRESIDENT : No ; he would not if he had been able 
to get a boat going direct from England to Stockholm ; but 
it might have taken some time to get such a boat. 

Mr. MOORES : I had a friend, a retired officer, who went 
with us to Nice, and it cost him $10 for his passport, and 
between $50 and $60 for his vises, to go to Nice. That is 
too much. 

Mr. BROOKS: Some of that has been abandoned in the 
last few weeks. . 

Mr. MOORES : Belgium is the only country that has 
abandoned it. 

Secretary CALL: As between this country and the other 
countries? 

Mr. BROOKS: Yes. I had occasion to get a passport 
two or three weeks ago, and in doing so learned that some 
of them had abandoned that. 

The PRESIDENT : Mexico has abandoned it. 

Mr. BROOKS: No; this was in the case of European 
countries. 

Mr. LINTHICUM : I do not see how that man could ever 
have had to spend that much time in going to Nice, Mr. 
Moores, unless he went elsewhere. 

Mr. MOORES: He had to go through other countries to 
go to Nice. 

Mr. BURTON : We have not the resolution before us that 
the committee will prepare, and I do not see how we can 
consider the matter without having the resolution before us. 

The PRESIDENT: Perhaps it will be like a good many 
letters that you gentlemen lay over for a week ; they answer 
themselves. 

Mr. BURTON: Here is one angle about that matter of 
passports that has recently developed ; my attention has been 
called to it within a few days: The Treasury Department 
has suggested to the State Department that passports be 
not granted to American citizens living abroad unless they 
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pay their Income tax as citizens of the United States. The 
severity of that regulation is mitigated by granting our citi- 
zens living abroad credit for income taxes that they pay in 
other countries — for instance, France — and they would about 
balance. Our citizens in the particular cases I have in mind 
were in Paris, and they were requested to go to the consular 
officers in France and make a statement of what income 
taxes they were paying there, and make a return of what 
they would pay in this country, balancing the two. The idea 
of that was this: That, with the present rather severe re- 
strictions in the granting of passports, a man should not 
claim the rights of an American citizen if he has been 
living abroad — and in this particular case he has been living 
abroad since 1902 — and ask to have a passport and the privi- 
leges of an American citizen without having made any re- 
turn and contributed to the support of the country by pay- 
ing an income tax. That will have to be taken into account 
in any resolution that we pass, because of the regulation 
that they have adopted. I am inclined to think that we will 
have to let that go over, anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT : We will have to let that go over until 
they make their report. 

I believe there is nothing more, gentlemen, and a motion 
to adjourn is in order. 

(Thereupon, at 11 :30 o'clock a. m., the meeting adjourned.) 
(Signed) 

Arthur Deerin Call, 

Executive Secretary. 



THE ENFEEBLED GENOA CONFERENCE 

Suffering one setback and disappointment after another, 
the statesmen of Europe are wearily and dispiritedly pre- 
paring themselves for the Genoa Conference, which, it is at 
last agreed, will meet on April 10. 

The roseate hopes that found expression in so many quar- 
ters when Lloyd-George and Briand agreed at Cannes to 
call the "economic" conference have so far faded that at 
this time the most that is hoped by the majority of trained 
observers is that the conference will achieve adjustments in 
some of the minor relations of the States of Europe and will 
become a starting point for other conferences of expanding 
authority, scope, and importance. 

Of course, the first blow given the optimist fell when 
Briand yielded the premiership of France to Poincare. That 
meant disappointment for Great Britain, whose leader, 
Lloyd-George, hoped to use the conference as the vehicle for 
revision of German reparations and for formulation of a 
broad, new European policy respecting Russia. Britain 
wanted a new economic scheme. Poincare soon demon- 
strated that there was no hope of thoroughgoing revision 
of reparations, and that Russia must give heed to the old 
regime's debts to France before new programs could be 
evolved upon a secure foundation. And, naturally, Poin- 
care's stand was as disappointing to Germany and Russia 
as to Great Britain, and both became captious and more or 
less indifferent 

Shortly there appeared evidence that the United States 
would not participate in the conference. That was a blow 
equally as heavy as that delivered by Poincare, at the least. 
It meant more than that the question of the debts of Euro- 
pean nations to the United States, which the debtors hoped 
would be brought up in the Washington Conference, would 



be shunted aside in the second conference, too, and would 
be handled in direct negotiations between the United States 
and the other powers concerned. The disposition of the 
United States not to enter the conference meant freedom 
from direct responsibility of the power that controls the 
gold and credit of the world. 

The stand taken by Poincare, starting the Genoa Confer- 
ence on the down grade in importance, is easily understand- 
able. He represents the sentiment in France which says 
that the reparations imposed upon Germany, to the extent 
that they flow to France, are absolutely just France suf- 
fered, this opinion holds, at Germany's hands. Germany 
must pay, so far as payment can be made. It is unreason- 
able for the world to expect France to top all her other 
grievous sacrifices with a sacrifice of this debt due by Ger- 
many, in order that thereby Germany may hasten to pros- 
perity and become a pillar in the world's economic struc- 
ture^ — for the benefit of the world. Whether or not it is 
held that France's course is wise, even from her own stand- 
point, there is no difficulty in seeing Poincare's argument 

The position of the United States has not been made so 
clear; but, putting together various statements made, offi- 
cially and unofficially, by the great figures in the Adminis- 
tration, the following considerations seem to emerge as con- 
trolling : 

First. Europe owes it to herself and to the world to in- 
itiate on her own account a general movement of recon- 
struction, which the United States may supplement in due 
time, but in which it is not in order for the United States 
to participate. This movement, in the opinion of American 
officials, should embrace not only economic reorganization, 
but reduction of armies, cessation of issue of fiat money, and 
balancing of budgets by heroic measures of economy. 

Second. The Administration believes that no general 
scheme of reorganization can be made effective until France 
agrees to revision of reparations. Very probably Poincare's 
stand tended to strengthen the disposition of the Adminis- 
tration to stay out of the conference. 

Third. Russia looms large in the minds of the statesmen 
of Europe, and the Administration adheres to its belief that 
there must be an about-face on the part of the Soviet au- 
thorities, all along the line, before it is worth while to meet 
Russia across the table. Mr. Harding's Administration 
seems as adamant against Soviet Russia as Mr. Wilson's. 

Fourth. The Administration objects to discussing the 
debts due the United States in such a conference, certainly 
at this time, and fears it would be difficult to escape com- 
plications of the debt question if its delegates were seated 
about the table. 

Mr. Hughes' note refusing to participate in the confer- 
ence, which was handed Ambassador Ricci of Italy, Italy 
being the host of the conference, on the evening of March 8, 
stated rather brusquely that the conference is not to be 
"economic and financial," as outlined in the invitation, but 
is to be political. This note is to be read particularly in the 
light of what is believed to be the American view that the 
reparations question must come up in any effective confer- 
ence, and that the Russian problem must be handled with 
care and resolution. The note follows : 



Excellency : 



Department of State, 

Washington, March 8, 1922. 



I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Ex- 
cellency's note transmitting the invitation addressed by the 



